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The Tortugas Tern Colony 


BY DR. JOSEPH THOMPSON, U. S. N, 


With photographs from nature by Dr. Alfred G. Mayer; reproduced by permission of the 
Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


BOUT eighty miles to the westward of Key West, the Florida Keys 
terminate in a group of seven small islands, two of which, Logger- 
head and Garden Key, are inhabited. Loggerhead Island is 

so called because of the great number of Loggerhead turtles ( Thalessochelys 
caretta) that visit it in the spring for the purpose of digging holes in the 
sand and depositing their eggs; Garden Key is the site of Fort Jefferson, 
one of the largest fortresses in the country. 

One mile southwest of Garden Key is a small island, about two 
hundred yards long by seventy-five wide, and in no place more than 
four feet above high tide. The vegetation consists of a few scrub palm 
trees, a dense growth of bay cedar bushes, patches of Bermuda grass 
and some cacti. This island is known locally as Bird Key, and has 
received its name from the fact that for as long as any one can remember 
it has been the chosen nesting spot of a large colony of Terns. Year 
after year these birds return to lay their eggs and raise their young, in 
spite of the relentless persecution to which they have been subjected by 
the natives, who have gathered their eggs for eating purposes. There 
have been years when not a single individual was raised, every egg having 
been taken shortly after it was laid. 

It is admitted that the birds have decreased in numbers, and, in view 
of the treatment accorded them, it is remarkable that they have not 
been completely exterminated. 

Last year (1902) was the first one that the A. O. U. model law was 
in effect in the state of Florida. Its enforcement would be an easy 
matter in such an out-of-the-way place, but in spite of the efforts of Mr. 
Dutcher,-of the A. O. U., and in the face of a letter of promise from 
the commanding officer of the station to afford protection to the birds, 
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they, suffered very seriously, no measures being taken by the latter to 
punish those who made raids on the birds’ eggs. 

During the first week in May, some years at the end of April, the 
Noddies (Anous stolidus) arrive. The first day will bring from a dozen to 
a score of individuals, the next two or three times as many. On the 
third and fourth days the number is beyond accurate count, and by the 
end of the week it is probable that the entire colony has arrived. As 
nearly as can be judged it contains about three thousand individuals. 

It is believed that all matrimonial matters have been arranged before 


YOUNG NODDY 


the birds arrive, for within a day after the arrival of the earliest birds 
nest -building was begun. 

The Noddy’s nest is a bulky, but fairly compactly constructed one, 
made principally of twigs and dry seaweed, but they are prone to 
incorporate almost anything of suitable size or shape,—rags, bits of 
glass, old crab shells, etc. The top is only slightly concave, without 
downy lining, but frequently has several dozen small shells strewn loosely 
about. 

By preference, the nest is situated well toward the center of a bay 
cedar bush, three to four feet from the ground, but before long all the 
favorable building sites are taken and then the birds build almost at _ran- 
dom—some on tufts of grass only a few inches above the ground. 
These nests are apparently very hastily constructed and the workmanship 
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is bad; they are thin and flimsy and the first to suffer from the violent 
winds that at times pass over the group. 

Within a week after the arrival of the birds the first eggs are to be 
found. Last year the counts were as follows: May 8, one; May 9, five; 
May 10, ten; May 11, twenty-three; May 12, thirty-seven new eggs. 
The counts were now abandoned, as one was liable to overlook an egg 
and include it in the enumeration of a following day. 

The eggs require from thirty-five to thirty-six days to hatch. These 
figures are given upon only seventeen counts, but in that number the period 
was a constant one, apparently. The majority of the young are a dull 


YOUNG NODDY CALLING FOR FOOD 


black, unmarked; a few, however, have white blotches on back and 
wings, while less than one per cent are almost pure white. 

The female (presumably) broods the eggs nearly constantly, only fish- 
ing a little in the early weeks of incubation. Toward the end of this 
period all food is brought by her mate. 

The male (presumably) flies to sea many miles and returns with a 
crop full of sardines. Then he perches on the edge of the nest and the 
female takes hold of his bill and gives his head a rather violent shaking 
for asecond or so. This seems to act as a stimulus to him to disgorge, 
and the food coming up will be eagerly picked from the back part of his 
throat by the female and devoured. At other times the entire contents 
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of the crop will be deposited on the rim of the nest and this will be 
eaten by the female. 

The young are fed by both parents upon food disgorged in a similar 
manner. They are among the most helpless of young wild birds, being 
absolutely dependent upon their parents for food until they are over three 
months old. 

For the first two months they remain in the nest; after that they are 
in and out of it, resting near by on branches, and when frightened de- 
scending to the ground and seeking shelter among the roots and in 
neighboring tufts of grass. 

It is a rather humorous sight 
to see one of these great over- 
grown babies with an adult appetite 
patiently waiting for meals to be 
brought and scolding vigorously 
when the supply has given out. 
They are fully four-fifths the size 
of the .adult before competent to 
care for themselves. 

Normally but one egg is laid by 
a pair, but if it is injured or lost its 
place is promptly taken by another. 
One of the nests, during a storm, 
was broken, and the egg, then two 
weeks old, rolled into such a_posi- 
tion that it was impossible for the 
birds to get at it. The following 
day the birds built a superstructure 
to the nest, and within a week 
another egg was laid, and their 
housekeeping proceeded without 
further interruptions. 

This ability to control the size 
of the family presents a physiological 
problem of great interest. Normally, it consists of one young; but the 
possible number is apparently very large, as the same nest can be robbed 
many times of its egg and yet another will be deposited. 

Another fact of great interest is the psychological change in the birds’ 
characters as evidenced by their attitude toward man during the breed- 
ing season. These birds live on the high sea two-thirds of the year, and 
then are not easy to obtain with a shot-gun; but, when brooding, the 
mother-bird can be approached and easily taken in the hand. Toward 
the end of the season they can be picked up and handled, and when 
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replaced on the nest will settle down immediately on the egg; thus 
showing how overpowering is the instinct to care for the young. 

Toward the end of September the birds begin to leave. They leave 
in great flocks, and at night. The entire exodus consumes, apparently, 
but two or three days; and some morning the observer will find the 
island absolutely deserted, save for a few crippled birds that have been 
injured and are unable to follow their comrades. 

About a week after the coming of the Noddies another species, the 
Sooty Tern (Sterna fuliginosa), makes its appearance. These arrive in 
larger flocks, and they all seem 
to reach the breeding place 
within about four days. 

Within a week of the arrival 
of the first one their eggs are 
to be found. No nest is built, 
but usually a trace of a saucer- 
shaped depression is scratched in 
the sand. The favorite laying 
site was under the bay cedar 
bushes at the northern extremity 
of the island. There the ground 
had a fair covering of dried 
leaves, but hundreds of birds 
laid apparently at random, in the 
open, under the piazza of a 
little house, and in places where 
no sunshine got to them. 

For about the first two weeks 
the eggs are brooded only at 
night, but as time goes on they 
are better cared for, but by no 
means as closely attended to as 
are those of the Noddy. 

The Sooty Tern is far more 
dificult to approach than the 
Noddy, being of a much more nervous temperament, and when disturbed 
it will rise uttering a warning cry which is distinct from calls used on 
other occasions. This will be instantly taken up by the entire flock, 
as it rises in a great cloud, to circle a few times over the island and then 
settle down again. 

The Noddy is a silent bird, except for a prolonged hoarse, gutteral 
note uttered when molested or when squabbling. The Sooty Tern, on 
the other hand, is a most talkative bird. It has notes resembling more a 
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staccato laugh than anything else to which it may be compared; also a 
few low and musical tones, used when a pair are communicating with 
each other, as when the male has returned from a fishing expedition. 
Their warning note is a high and shrill e-e-e—e. 

Normally, in the Tortugas, there are, on an average, a score of Man- 
o’-War Hawks (Fregata aquila), but when the Terns arrive their num- 
ber is increased to over three hundred. They come not for the purpose 
of breeding, but to rob the Terns of the food they are bringing back to 
their mates. 

One that has been fishing and is returning with a cropful of food 
will be attacked, 
struck at and 
tormented until, 
in order to facili- 
tate escape, it is 
forced to dis- 
gorge. This 
done, the Man- 
o’-War Hawks 
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snatch the bolus of food, at times be- 
fore it has fallen into the water. 

These three species, in other respects, 
get along most peaceably. The Noddies 
and Terns do not pay the slightest at- 
tention to each other; the only quarreling that occurs being when a 
Man-o’-War Hawk perches too near to the nest of a Noddy, when the 
mother-bird flies up, scolding, and makes a few ineffectual darts at the 
offender. 

The third, and last, species known to breed in the Tortugas is the 
Least Tern (Sterna antillarum). A few years ago they came to Logger- 
head and nested in fair numbers on the southwestern extremity of the 
island; but of late, according to the keeper, they have not done so. 
“It’s too bad,” he added, “because the eggs are delicious eating.” 

This year about thirty couples raised families of from one to three 
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young on Long Key. The faintly mottled white color of the eggs and 
young affords a perfect example of protective coloration. 

These birds breed about the end of July. One cannot get close 
enough to them to ascertain if the eggs are brooded, or for how long. 

This year a special warden will be detailed, as the result of Mr. 
Dutcher’s kindly interest, and probably for the first time in their known 
history these breeding grounds will have the care and protection which 
all fair-minded people should extend toward our friends, the birds. 


A Hermit Thrush Song 


BY THEODORE CLARKE SMITH 


(Reprinted, by permission, from The Ohio Naturalist for February, 1903.) 


URING the summer of 1902 I stayed from June 24 to July 30 
D at a camp on the shore of Lake Memphremagog. My tent was 
placed at the edge of a cedar and hemlock grove, mixed with 
occasional maples and birches which furnished nesting places for a great 
variety of birds. The most conspicuous singer was a Hermit Thrush 
whose nest was not far from the tent, and whose song was heard every 
morning and evening, and frequently during the day, for over a month. 
Others of his kind were also audible, sometimes close at hand, but none 
became so thoroughly familiar as this ‘‘ Camp Thrush.’’ I have heard him 
at extremely close range,—on one occasion from less than ten feet,—and 
have also been able to distinguish his song, over the lake, from a distance 
of fully three-quarters of a mile. From an abundance of material the fol- 
lowing notes are contributed in the effort to analyze his vocal performance. 
In form the song of this Thrush was very dis- 
tinct, clear-cut and regular. His typical phrase was 
as here shown. This same form was repeated by 
the bird in higher keys, usually somewhat simplified 
by the omission of one or more of the latter notes 
until, at the top of the bird’s register, it became reduced to little more 
than the following. The closer one approached the Thrush the greater 


appeared the regularity, as long, that 
is, as the bird was in full song; for [ TT 
when beginning or when singing softly p 3 


he departed noticeably from his ordi- 
nary practice. 

On several occasions the bird sang 
near the camp cabin, in which there 
was a piano, and it was a simple matter, owing to the regularity of the 
song, to determine the pitch with considerable accuracy. With regard to 
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the long opening notes I speak with great confidence, for I took down a 
long series on two occasions and found the pitch unchanged. From these 
observations I determined that the 
Thrush used phrases in the following = 
keys. I heard no others and never | Lt 
detected any flatting or sharping. It 
will be noticed that these keys form 
part of the scale of A flat major. 
In this, and in fact in the whole song, the approximation to the human 
scale was striking. 

The Hermit’s song consisted, nine times out of ten, in a regular 
alternation of low with high phrases. Two in succession on or near the 
same level he never in my hearing gave, but he would sometimes ascend 
or descend through a series of three different keys. There was no fixed 
order nor any necessary key relation between successive phrases. I have 
long lists of such and am certain that the bird uttered his theme in what- 
ever key suited his fancy, so long as it was not a repetition of the theme 
just uttered. For example, one series began with a low B flat followed 
by a high-A flat, then a middle F, then an upper B flat, then dropped to 
low A flat, soared up two octaves to high A flat, dropped to middle B 
flat, then down to low E flat. This continual alternation of key was the 
most striking thing about the Hermit’s song, apart from its regularity and 
accuracy of pitch. It suggested, somehow, the orchestral handling of a 
theme by a musical composer, and made it beyond comparison more in- 
teresting as a performance than the simple repetitions of the Olive-backed 
Thrush, or the endless variety of the Thrasher. 

The utterance of the theme was for all the lower forms distinct and 
without portamento. Now and then, although rarely, the bird gave his 
triplet or quadruplet notes a vibratory “‘trill,’’ and in the very highest 
phrases the distinctness of vocalization was much diminished. The bird’s 
voice never broke on its highest notes, but his enunciation became some- 
what indistinct, although never to such an extent as to disguise the form 
of his theme. 

The voice of the Hermit Thrush was made individual by overtones, 
giving it a considerable richness and penetration and even a metallic burr or 
buzz. It suggested somewhat the reed-quality of the oboe superadded to 
a flute’s open tone. Direct comparison was possible only with the piano, 
a bugle and a flute, and, needless to say, it was far closer to the last 
named, but very much more vibrant, less hollow. The “‘ burr’’ was 
audible at short ranges only. At a hundred yards or less it blended to 
give the voice a singularly ringing metallic quality which gave it a carrying 
power unapproached by any other bird of that region. It should be said 
that in proportion as the bird seemed to be exerting himself, as, for example, 
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on one occasion when suddenly joined by his mate, the metallic over- 
tones were less prominent, and in certain of the key varieties they were 
nearly absent. The long opening notes were the freest, the high, rapid 
ones the most burdened with overtones. At their worst the highest figures 
were occasionally almost squeaky, but in the full song they were by no 
means lacking in sweetness, and they were always clear and sharp. 

Heard from a very close range the long, full notes were fairly piercing» 
so sweet, full and vibrant were they. They were too loud for comfort, 
and when the bird suddenly began to sing while perched on a fence about 
ten feet from my tent it fairly made my ears ring. 

The most characteristic feature of the song in the line of vocal modu- 
lation was as simple as the phrase itself, but equally effective. The 
opening long note was struck firmly and held sometimes with a slight 
crescendo, but the succeeding rapid figures were progressively diminished 
in loudness, until the last clearly uttered notes faded away in a silvery 
tinkle. This smorzando or diminuendo utterance was almost habitual with 
the ‘‘Camp Thrush,’’ and was indescribably effective. It suggested the 
modulation of the piano player, since it surpassed in extent of diminution 
and in delicacy of utterance at the end anything within the compass of a 
wind instrument. But the piano smorzando would lack the crescendo on 
the opening note. 

The whole song was vigorous and sure in delivery, slow—since the 
phrases, taking at the most two and a half seconds in delivery, were 
separated by four to six seconds of silence—but perfectly steady in tempo, 
and certain in execution. The unusual richness and vibrant power of the 
tone, enhanced by the effective smorzando utterances of successive phrases, 
with the never-failing alternation of key and pitch, marked the song off 
from any other sound of the Canadian woods. 

This bird was by no means unusual, nor, on the contrary, identical with 
others of his species. His nearest neighbor differed from him in several 
marked ways, being less regular in song-form, having much more variety 
in his phrases, using minor as well as major keys, being less distinct and 
finished in utterance although rather sweeter in voice, singing a little more 
slowly and a little less loudly, being rather inferior in penetration, and not 
using the smorzanda delivery so much. But both were master-singers. 


Nesting of the Indigo Banting 


BY LILIAN CLEVELAND, West Medford, Mass, 


N the morning of May 26, 1900, while working in my garden, a 
O sharp chip / attracted my attention, and, glancing up, I saw a 
small brown bird perched on the piazza rail, with some plant- 
down in its bill. After nervously bobbing its head up and down, and 
twitching the tail from side to side several times, it darted into the deut- 
zia bush, and in a moment appeared from the other side and flew away. 
Upon examination, I found the upright stalks drawn together and 
fastened with rootlets twined around them. Dried leaves and shreds 
from the grape-vines also were included in the foundation. Some of 
the previous year’s clematis fluff was next in order. Thinking to help my 
little visitor, 1 hung some hairs from a horse’s tail about on the bushes. 
She readily accepted them, and lined the nest beautifully. My desire to 
identify this plainly dressed bird was great. It looked like a Sparrow, but 
unlike any of those I knew well. Great was my surprise and delight when, 
on a birch close by, I next day discovered the pair in consultation. Now 
identification was easy, for the brilliant iridescent greenish blue of the 
male was unmistakable. After that he came with his mate often and went 
into the bush, but I am quite sure he did not bring any material for the 
nest. They talked together while there in little chirps and coos. 

After the nest was finished, which was on the-3oth, they left it, 
and, I feared, would not return; but, on June 3, one little white egg 
was in the nest, the next morning another, and the next still another. 
Then followed two weeks of incubation, during which time I never saw 
the male near the nest. I heard him singing from the tree-tops in a 
neighboring field; but, early or late, so far as | know, he did not come 
to the bush. The little mother, though at first very much frightened 
when we watched her, soon became accustomed to our presence, and 
would not fly off when we leaned over the railing and talked to her in 
the most flattering language. 

On June 17 these patriotic birds hatched, one in the morning, the other 
two before night. Then came the question of food for them, and at 
this time I watched for the father, thinking he would surely come to do 
his part; but either he was uncommonly lazy, or it was part of the plan 
to keep his brilliant color away from the vicinity of the nest, as I caught 
not even a glimpse of him. Owing to the thickness of foliage and. 
blossoms on the bush, it was quite difficult to tell whether the exclusive 
diet of the nestlings was soft, green worms and three-quarter-inch grass-. 
hoppers or not, but those two were all that we saw them have. Their 
mother had a busy time hunting grasshoppers by hovering over the uncut 
grass in an adjoining field. On June 26 the little ones began leaving 
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the nest, hopping from twig to twig among the shrubs, and I spent several 
anxious days and nights, fearing they would be appropriated by the neigh- 
bor’s cat. They grew very fast, and by the next day they could hop along 
the ground in a lively manner. That evening, while we were sitting on 
the piazza just at dusk, a small gray thing apparently rolled down the 
walk; upon investigation it proved to be one of those refractory children 
starting out to explore the world. I picked it up and put it to bed in 
a strawberry basket on’ some soft grass-clippings. It was very wide 
awake, and I had to keep my hand over it until darkness and warmth 
quieted it, and its head went behind its wing. I then tied the basket 
carefully to the railing near the nest, and at four the next morning the 
little thing was sitting on the edge of the basket calling for breakfast. 

On June 28, the father reappeared. I came upon him suddenly when 
they were consulting in the bushes. Apparently he had shirked all the 
hardest work and had come around for the fun. However that may be, 
the next morning he and Mrs. Indigo coaxed the little ones safely off 
into the higher trees, and that was the last we saw of them; but a friend 
living an eighth of a mile away said she had apparently the same family 
in her trees the next week. 


NEST AND EGGS OF CATBIRD 
(Englewood, N. J., June 15, 1898) 
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THE NEST 


The material of which a bird’s nest is constructed depends primarily 
upon the nature of the bird’s haunts. The nests of marsh- 
haunting birds are usually made of reeds or woven of wet 
marsh grasses ; woodland birds generally employ twigs, root - 
lets, bark, leaves, mosses, etc., while field-inhabiting species, as a rule, 
use chiefly dried grasses. 

It follows, therefore, that a change in the nature of a bird’s haunts is 
apt to be attended by some variation in the character of its nest. At 
the northern part of its range the Green-crested or Acadian Flycatcher 
builds its nest of plant-stems, grasses and dried blossoms, but in Florida 
its nest is composed wholly of the Spanish or Tillandsia ‘moss.’ In the 
east, Night Herons build in trees, when the nest is made of twigs 

and sticks; but in the west the nests of Night Herons 
Variations may be constructed of the reeds among which they are 

placed. . Orioles nesting near a house often gather the 
strings, worsteds, etc., to be found there ; while individuals of the same 
species, for which these objects are not available, still select plant fibers 
for their nests. 

Under the same conditions of environment a change in the nature 
of the nesting site does not, as a rule, appear to affect the character of 
the nest. Robins’ nests are much the same, whether the bird builds in 
a tree or on a window-sill. The Ospreys of Gardiner’s Island which 
nest on the ground, with one or two exceptions, gather as much nesting 
material as do the birds that nest in trees, though their nesting site 
calls for little or none. 

The nests of the Pelicans of Pelican Island, Florida, however, vary, 
as a rule, in relation to their situation, those that are placed in trees 
being necessarily composed of sticks; while, in my experience, it is ex- 
ceptional to find, among the hundreds of ground nests, one in which 
sticks are employed. 

In some instances the necessity for concealment apparently exerts an 
influence on the nesting material. What is generally spoken of as “nest 
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decoration,” if it have any significance, is assuredly not designed to make 
the nest conspicuous through display, but inconspicuous by bringing it 
into harmony with its surroundings. Nests of the Wood Pewee, Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher and Hummingbirds are examples of this class. The 
Verdin makes its soft, upholstered nests impenetrable by so thickly cover- 
ing it with spines and thorns that it can be handled with difficulty. 

A too liberal interpretation of habit, in the case of the Crested Fly- 
catcher, credits this bird with intentionally introducing a cast snakeskin 
into its nest, to serve as a scarecrow, frightening would-be intruders. 
The explanation is important, if true, but there is no evidence to support 
it. A cast, bleached, everted snakeskin is soft and pliable, and makes 
good nesting material. As a matter of fact, it bears small resemblance 
to a snake, and there is no reason to believe it protects a nest a bit 
more effectively than fragments of wasps’ nests or a lining of hairs. It is 
the habit of the members of the genus Myiarchus, so far as they are 
known, to use snakeskins in nest-building, just as it is the habit of 
certain Vireos to employ wasps’ nests, but how the habit originated will, 
doubtless, never be known. So far, however, as the Flycatchers and 
Vireos of to-day are concerned, the fact that snakes’ skins and wasps’ 
nests can be used to advantage in nest-building is,' doubtless, sufficient 
cause for the selection of these objects. 

The nest may be built by both sexes; by the female alone, or by the 

ae female with a limited amount of assistance from her mate, 
Building of : : : 
Pring ud who may be permitted to bring material but not to place it 

in position. A nest may be completed within a few days 
and occupied at once, or even before it is finished. Again, weeks and 
in some few cases, for example, the Oven-birds (Furnarius) of South 
America, the nest is begun two or three months before it is to be 
occupied. 

Even when finished a nest may not please its maker, who will then 
demolish it and use the material in the construction of another home. 
In other species, a nest may be completed and abandoned; while some 
species, Long-billed Marsh Wrens, for instance, build a number of nests 
and use but one. 

The care required to observe closely nest-building birds without 
causing them to abandon operations, as well as the locality, doubtless 
accounts for the comparatively limited amount of correct information on 
this subject, and creates a correspondingly wide field for investigation. 

The character of birds’ nests, from the architectural point of view, 
may differ greatly even when the material of which they 
are composed is the same. The structure of the bird, or 
in other words, the tools with which it is provided, does not 
often govern the type of home which it will build. A Swallow, it is true, 
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could not fashion a Woodpecker’s dwelling; but a momentary comparison 
of the widely different kinds of nests built by Swallows and Swifts 
(which, so far as nesting tools are concerned, may be classed with Swal- 
lows) readily shows how little the structure of the bird has to do with 
nest architecture. n 

By far the most important factor governing the character of a bird’s 
nest is the condition of its young at birth. Indeed, in considering this 


SIMPLE NEST OF KILLDEER, A PRAZCOCIAL BIRD 
(Meridian, N. Y.. June 7, 1898) 


question we are brought very near to an attempt to determine the origin 
of birds’ nests. 

In a rough classification we may place birds in two groups: first, 
those whose young leave the nest the day they are hatched; second, 
those whose young are reared in the nest. Birds of the first class are 
termed precocial; those of the second, altricial. Compare the newly 
hatched young of a Grouse with those of a Robin, and we have two 
admirable examples of precocialism and altricialism. 
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All precocial birds are hatched with a growth of downy feathers 

= which, when they are dry, practically cover their body. 
Condition of 7 : : 
: Most altricial birds are born essentially naked and do not 
Young at 3 : . 
Birth leave the nest until they have acquired the nestling or 
- juvenal plumage. There are, however, numerous excep- 
tions to this statement. For example, many species of the family Alcide 
(Puffins, Murrelets, etc.), the Petrels, Herons, Hawks and Owls are 


WELL-FORMED NEST OF RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD, AN ALTRICIAL BIRD 
(Englewood, N. J., May 30, 1898) 
more or less well covered with feathers at birth, but are then nevertheless 
comparatively helpless and spend some weeks in the nest. 

The significance of the condition of the young at birth is far-reaching, 
but, unfortunately, it is not as yet understood. It happens that most of 
the older or lower forms of birds,—that is, those birds nearest the reptilian 
type, whence, it is believed, all birds descended,—are precocial. On the 
other hand, all the higher birds, that is, those farthest from reptilian 
ancestors, are altricial. For example, among North American birds the 
Grebes, Loons, Gulls, Terns, Ducks, Rails, Coots, Snipe, Plover and 
gallinaceous birds are precocial, that is, their young run or swim shortly 
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after birth; while all the great group of perching birds (Passeres) are 
altricial, that is, their young are reared in the nest. 

It is possible, therefore, that the condition of the bird at birth may be 
connected with its evolutionary development; and, if this be true, birds’ 
nests have been evolved with the birds themselves, as, in passing from 
precocialism to altricialism, a nest has become a necessity. 

It happens, however, that some birds admittedly low in the evolu- 
tionary scale are altricial and build a well-formed, substantial nest. The 
young of the Steganopodes, for example, are born naked; and the Water 
Turkey (Anhinga), Brown Pelican and often the Cormorants build large, 
strong nests. Ihe Noddy, as Dr. Thompson shows in this number of 
Birp-Lore, builds a nest which its single young may occupy for two 
months. The Herring Gull also builds a tree nest in some localities, 
which its young occupies for some period. In the latter case the Gull 
is said to have taken to the trees for protection from nest robbers. But 
it is difficult to believe that the Noddy, tame, unsophisticated breeder on 
keys far from the haunt of man and uninhabited by predaceous mammals, 
can have become a nest-builder from a similiar cause; though possibly 
crabs may have forced it to adopt the nest-building habit. Herons and 
Ibises are also considered old types of birds, but they also build nests, 
even if rude ones, and in or on them their young exist for a time in a 
helpless condition. 

Evidently, then, a nest may be built, whether the builder be high or 
low in the scale of life, when the condition of its young at birth demands 
a cradle in which they may live. Ina number of cases, however, shelter 
is provided for the young without actually building a nest, but by using a 
natural cavity in a tree or cliff, by making a burrow in a bank, as do 
Kingfishers, or a hole in a tree, as do Woodpeckers, in each case without 
adding a lining or actual nest material. 

We are still, it is true, far from learning the origin of the nest - building 
habit, nor can we do more than speculate upon it until we know whether 
primitive birds were precocial or altricial. What were the young of the 
Archzopteryx like ? Were they active, or were they born in a helpless 
condition? Archzopteryx itself was assuredly arboreal, and hence its 
young must sooner or later have been fitted for a life in the branches. 
Possibly they may have clambered about shortly after birth, as do the 
young of the Hoatzin of South America; when the nest may have been 
simply a rude platform, as is the nest of the Hoatzin. It seems natural, 
also, to believe that many early birds deposited their eggs in holes or 
hollows of various kinds. It is worthy of note that, with the exception 
of the Hoatzin, most, if not all, truly precocial birds nest on the ground. 
The Ducks that build in trees, and the Gull and Noddy before mentioned, 
are exceptions which in no way affect the general rule.. 
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Nevertheless, Pycraft, in a recent article (Pop. Sci. Monthly, December, 
: 1902), advances the theory that a// birds were originally 
Pycraft’s : 
> arboreal and precocial, and that, because of the danger of 
Theory ; < ; j 
falling, etc., to which precocial young, born in trees, would 
be exposed, the parents of those that remained przcocial descended to 
the ground to lay their eggs ; while the young of those birds which did 
not make this change either perished or gradually became altricial. Under 
the latter supposition there would evidently be a need for a corresponding 
change in the character of the nest, which would then become designed 
to hold not only eggs but young birds. 

Mr. Pycraft finds support for his theory in the development of the 
wing of chickens and some other gallinaceous birds, which frequently 
have a claw on the thumb and, in the embryo, one on the index finger; and 
in the absence of the outer flight feathers from the first plumage, leaving a 
free finger-tip ; all characters which suggest a former arboreal mode of life. 

The theory may be accepted for certain species, but the discovery of 
Archzopteryx would not seem to warrant us in assuming that all the 
ancestors of birds were arboreal. We cannot assert that no birds have 
been derived from either terrestrial or aquatic ancestors, a line of descent 
which would have a most important bearing on the condition of the young 
at birth of existing species, and, consequently, upon the character of their 
nests. 


HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF THE NEST 


With a hope that they may be of assistance to students during the 
nesting season, we append here, in advance of the publication of the 
succeeding papers of this series, some suggestions for a study of birds 
during the period of incubation and care of the young. 

Some form of blind, in which one may conceal oneself near the 
Shiela nest, is essential if one would study the home-life of birds 
Blind at close range. After struggling with a clumsy affair of 
sticks, wires and canvas, I finally hit upon a very simple 
and effective structure, easy to make, to carry, and to erect. It consists 
of a good-sized umbrella, a sharp stick about three feet long, and some 
light green material. Cut the material into six- or seven-foot lengths 
and run them together until their united breadth equals the circumference 
of the open umbrella. Run a strong tape around what will then become 
the top of the cloth; draw the ends until the remaining opening is 
about five inches in diameter, and then tie them. Stick the end of the 
closed umbrella into this five-inch hole and -open it, when, as the folds 
of the cloth are adjusted, they will fall evenly from all sides of the 
umbrella and make a circular tent. Drive the three-foot stick a few 
inches into the .ground, and fasten the umbrella handle to it with two 
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hook-and-eye, rubber bicycle bands. From the point of the umbrella 
outside run guys of strong string to pegs in the ground, or any convenient 
object, and the blind is in position. 

Prof. F. H. Herrick employs a small tent in his bird studies. It is 
described in his excellent ‘Home-Life of Wild Birds’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), and possibly may be better than the structure just mentioned. I 
have found the latter, however, a most satisfactory affair and quite large 
enough for an observer with his camera. 

How long after the completion of the nest is the first egg laid? If 

a migratory species, how long is this after the bird was first 
What we : : 
observed? Will stormy or cold weather lengthen the period 
Want to ; : 
of laying? When is the set completed ? How many eggs 
Know— ; any 
The Exes does it contain ? If the egg should chance to be destroyed 
will the bird lay again? If a Cowbird’s egg is laid in the 
nest is any attempt made to eject it, or to avoid hatching it by building 
a second nest on the first ? What are the enemies of birds’ eggs? Note 
the color of the eggs in relation to the character of the 
Incubation nest? When does incubation begin? How long does it 
continue? Is it performed by one or both species? Is 
there any regularity in the daily periods of sitting and of feeding ? Does 
one sex ever feed the other while on the nest? Will the sitting bird 
bird permit a near approach? When returning to the nest, does it come 
directly or with much caution? What is the condition of 
The Young the young at birth (naked? feathered ? blind ? etc.)? Do 
all the eggs of a set hatch at about the same time? How 
soon after hatching is the young bird fed? What is the nature of its 
food ? Does the food change as the young bird grows older? Is it like 
that of the parent? Is it prepared in any way? How often are the 
young fed? How are they fed? How is the nest kept in a sanitary 
condition ? How long after hatching do the young remain in the nest ? 
If born blind, when do the eyes open? When do they first recognize 
the calls of the parent? Do they instinctively obey them? or in any 
way respond to them ?. When does the young bird first exhibit fear by 
attempting to escape or to defend itself? What are the calls of the 
young? How long after it leaves the nest is it dependent on its parents ? 
Are its first attempts at flight successful, or does it learn to fy? How 
is the young defended by the parents ? 

In a subsequent paper we may study the life of the young bird sys- 
tematically. The preceding questions are designed to suggest lines of 
research to the student, who is advised to consult Lloyd Morgan’s ‘ Habit 
and Instinct ’ for information on the general subject, and F. H. Herrick’s 
“Home Life of Wild Birds’ for definite observations of this nature. 
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What Bird is This? 


Field Description.— Length, 5.30. Above mixed black, reddish browa, ashy and buff; crown blackish, with 
a buff line through its center: nape reddish brown, with small black spots; an orange mark before the eye: 
breast buffy; belly whitish: no conspicuous streaks below; tail-feathers narrow and pointed. 5 

Note.— Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine; it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters upon his mind. The species 
figured in April is a young female Blackburnian Warbler. 


Questions for Bird Students 


IV 


17. At about what age do Marsh Hawks begin to fly? 

18. What three reasons have been advanced to account for the belief 
that singing birds are more abundant in England than in America? 

19. How many species of birds has an observer in eastern North 
America recorded as being heard to sing simultaneously one day in June? 

20. At about what age do young Kingfishers leave the nest? 

21. How many times has the Horned “Lark been known to feed its 
young in an hour? 


Notes from Fie and Sturyp 


The A. O. U. Trip to California 


Members of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and their friends, numbering forty 
odd in all, left Chicago in two special Pull- 
man cars on the evening of May 3, and 
reached San Francisco on the afternoon of 
May 14. 

Thanks to the experience of those in 
charge of the arrangements, the journey was 
so admirably planned that the time en route 
was used to the best possible advantage; 
while the presence of authorities on the physi- 
ography, fauna, and flora of the region 
traversed added immeasurably to the inter- 
est as well as to the educational value of the 
excursion. 

Doubtless no party of excursionists ever 
crossed the continent who gained so much 
knowledge of its geography and natural 
history in an eleven days’ outing; and it is 
perfectly safe to add that no car-windows 
were ever looked from so continuously and 
so eagerly as were those of the ‘Fama’ and 
‘ Debrosa,’ on this memorable transconti- 
nental journey. 

The rallying point of the tour may be 
said to have been the residence of Ruthven 
Deane in Chicago, where, on the evening of 
May 3, Mr. and Mrs. Deane received the 
members of the Union, who were about to 
leave for the west, as well as those less for- 
tunate ones residing in and about Chicago 
who were unable to leave home. 

Among the members of the Union who 
formed the party were C. Hart Merriam, J. 
A. Allen, B. Bishop, H. C. Bumpus, F. M. 
Chapman, Mrs. E. B. Davenport, J. 
Dwight, Jr., J. H. Fleming, L. A. Fuertes, 
T.S. Palmer and Otto Widmann. 

Traveling over the Santa Fé line, we 
passed through the fertile bottom-lands of 
the Missouri and Kansas rivers on Monday, 
May 5, to emerge, later in the day, on the 
rolling prairies. 

The next morning we awoke on the Arid 
Plains to hear the song of the Western 
Meadowlark. Prairie-dogs, an occasional 
coyote, and, shortly before reaching Trini- 


dad, a Magpie afforded convincing evidence 
that we were indeed in the west. 

Late in the evening our cars were de- 
tached from the train at Lamy, N. M., and 
run up over the short branch road to the 
old city of Santa Fé, where we remained 
until the afternoon of the following day. 

This, our first opportunity to take to the 
field, was improved to the utmost, the mem- 
bers of the party radiating in every direc- 
tion, to return later and compare observa- 
tions—by no means the least pleasurable 
part of the day’s experience. 

At Santa Fé twenty-nine species of birds 
were recorded, among them being the 
Mountain Bluebird, House Finch, Say’s 
Flycatcher, Violet-green Swallow, Lewis’s 
Woodpecker, Lozuli Bunting, Audubon’s 
Warbler, and other western birds equally 
attractive to eastern eyes. 

May 7 our cars were side-tracked at Ada- 
mana, and the petrified forest, distant six 
miles, was visited. ‘We were here in the 
heart of the desert and our start was made 
too late in the day to see or hear many 
birds, but a short visit to the cottonwoods 
bordering the Puerco, in the evening, 
showed an unexpected number of birds, 
— Mocking - birds, Bullock’s Orioles, Ar- 
kansas Flycatchers, Black-throated Spar- 
rows and other species, being common and 
in song. 

We reached the Grand Cafion on the 
evening of May 8, early enough to have a 
glimpse of its marvels before the failing 
light shrouded its vastnesses in gloom ; and 
to see the white-throated Swifts dart twitter- 
ing to and fro over apparently bottomless 
gorges. 

We remained at the Cafion until the morn- 
ing of May 11, and consequently had two 
full days in which to learn something of the 
bird-life of the region. Some of the party 
entered the cafion and descended to the 
Colorado river, nearly five thousand feet 
below, while others explored the pine, 
pinon and juniper forests of the surround- 
ing country, where some thirty-eight species 
of birds were identified. This number in- 
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cluded the Red-shafted Flicker, Violet- 
green Swallow, Audubon’s Warbler, Red- 
backed Junco, which was found nesting, 
Mountain Chickadee, Pygmy Nuthatch, 
Grace’s Warbler, Black-throated Gray 
Warbler, Cassin’s Vireo, Poor- Will, Long- 
crested Jay, Woodhouse’s Jay and Spurred 
Towhee. 

In the Cafion the Rock Wren, Cafion 
Wren, Lozuli Bunting and Ash-throated 
Flycatcher were characteristic species. 

At sunrise, on the 12th, we stopped at 
Hesperia, among the tree yuccas of the 
Mojave Desert, and in many respects the 
two hours passed here were among the 
most enjoyable of our journey. Birds and 
flowers were both surprisingly abundant; 
the yuccas and the Cactus Wrens which 
were nesting in them being objects of spe- 
cial interest. 

Toiling through the winding cuts of the 
Cajon Pass, we emerged upon the Pacific 
Slope and shortly were at San Bernardino, 
in a region where irrigation and cultivation 
have created a truly wonderful transforma- 
tion. For miles our track was almost con- 
tinuously bordered by orange groves, while 
Riverside, where an all too short stop was 
made, seemed, in truth, a paradise of birds 
and flowers. 

On the evening of this remarkable day 
Los Angeles was reached, and here a recep- 
tion was tendered the members of the 
Union by the southern division of the 
Cooper Club. The following day was de- 
voted to an ascent of Mount Low, where, at 
an altitude of 5,000 feet, many birds previ- 
ously seen about the rim of the Grand Cafion 
were again encountered. 

At half-past seven o’clock, the evening 
of the same day, the final stage of the 
journey was begun, and after a most inter- 
esting ride on the Southern Pacific railroad 
through the Salinas Valley, the first, we 
trust, of many transcontinental tours of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union was con- 
cluded at five o’clock, Thursday afternoon, 
May 14. 

Members of the Cooper Club and of the 
Academy of Sciences were on hand to pilot 
us to our various lodging places, and. in- 
deed, throughout our stay the kindly and in- 
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valuable attentions of the resident ornitholo- 
gists never failed us; to them is due not 
only the success of the meeting but the 
many delightful experiences which befell us 
individually after its adjournment. 

Tre first session of the joint meeting of 
the Cooper Club and the A. O. U. was 
held in the Lecture Hall of the California 
Academy of Sciences May 15, at 11 A. M., 
and subsequent sessions were held on the 
afternoon and evening of the same day and 
on the morning of the following day. On 
both days those in attendance were elabo- 
rately entertained at luncheon by the mem- 
bers of the California Academy of Sciences. 

On the afternoon of the 16th, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from President Jor- 
dan, a visit was paid to Stanford University. 

Several of the papers presented at the 
meeting were of more than usual value, par- 
ticularly Mr. Joseph Grinnell’s communi- 
cation on the ‘ Origin and Distribution of 
the Chestnut-backed Chickadees,’ and Mr. 
Walter K. Fisher’s account of the bird-life 
of Laysan; while the lantern slides exhib- 
ited by Mr. Fisher and Mr. W. L. Finley 
have never been exceeded in interest and 
scientific value by any shown at our A. O. U. 
meeting. 

A program of the several sessions is 
appended : ‘ Origin and Distribution of the 
Chestnut-backed Chickadees,’ Joseph Grin- 
nel ; ‘The Cassin Auklet,’ Howard Robert- 
son ; ‘Recognition of Geographic Variation 
in Nomenclature,’ Leverett Mills Loomis ; 
‘Notes on the Fresno District,’ J. M. Miller; 
‘Do Valley Quail use Sentinels?’ John J. 
Williams; ‘An Island Community, or 
Bird-Life on Laysan,’ illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, Walter K. Fisher; ‘Notes on 
the Birds of Chili,’ Joseph Mailliard; ‘ Call 
Notes of the Bush -tit,’ Joseph Grinnell ; 
‘General Habits of the Prairie Falcon,’ 
Donald A. Cohen; ‘Oregon Birds Caught 
with a Camera,’ illustrated with lantern 
slides, Wm. L. Finley; ‘ The Bird Islands 
of Our Atlantic Coast,’ illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, Frank M. Chapman ; ‘Remarks 
on the A. O. U. Journey across the Conti- 
nent,’ Louis A. Fuertes; ‘The Farallon 
Islands,’ illustrated with lantern slides, M. 
Otto Emerson. 


Book News 


Tue Story or a_ Birp Lover. By 
Witiiam Eart Dopce Scott. New 
York: The Outlook Company. 1903. 
xi-+ 372 pages; 1 plate. Price, $1.50. 
This is an exceedingly interesting book. 

From a wide and varied experience as 

a field ornithologist whose labors extend 

over a period of some thirty years, Mr. 

Scott has here presented what appears 

to have been best worth preserving. In 

the main the book is a personal history of 
the author’s life, with a recountal of the 

more important events in his career, and a 

description of the localities he has visited, 

with an outline of what was accomplished 
in them. For details the reader is re- 

ferred to the author’s scientific papers, a 

bibliography of which is given as an 

appendix. 

Mr. Scott has worked chiefly in Florida, 
New Jersey, Missouri, West Virginia, 
Colorado, Arizona and Jamaica. He 
first visited Florida in 1876 and returned to 
the state at intervals until 1892. It was in 
the early part of this period that Florida 
birds were first systematically attacked by 
plume hunters, and Mr. Scott’s ‘ Story’ 
contains ‘some graphic descriptions of 
Florida bird-life both before and after the 
feather dealers devastated its teeming 
rookeries. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Scott refers 
to his observations on birds in confinement, 
and presents in a suggestive manner the 
possibilities for research in this direction. 
For reference purposes the book’s value is 
decidedly impaired by the absence of the 
index which it deserves.—F. M. C. 


A PopuLcarR HANDBOOK OF THE BIRDS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. By 
Tuomas NutTatt. New REVISED AND 
ANNOTATED EpiTion. By MontTacGue 
CHAMBERLAIN. With additions and one 
hundred and ten illustrations in color. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1903. 
1z2ma. Pages xliv + 473 + ix + 431. Col. 
pll. 20; numerous text-cuts. Price, $3. 


The publication of an edition of Nuttall 
at a price which places the admirable bird 
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biographies of this writer within the reach 
of every one should be a cause for rejoicing 
among all bird lovers. This is a reprint of 
the second edition of the two-volume edi- 
tion annotated by Montague Chamberlain 
and published in 1896. The few western 
Species included in the original (1832) edi- 
tion have been excluded, but the title has 
not been amended accordingly, and one 
might suppose that the book dealt with all 
the birds of the United States rather than 
those east of the Mississippi. The illustra- 
tions include reproductions of drawings by 
Audubon, Wilson, Ridgway, Seton and 
others. The wood-cuts are still good, but 
the process plates show the results of wear. 
The color-work evidently does justice to the 
originals and is good when they are. The 
chestnut-breasted Tufted Puffin could well 
have been spared; but one can afford to 
pardon all shortcomings in the illustrations 
for the pleasure of having the text.—F.M.C. 


My Woop.anp INTIMATES. 


By EFFie£ 
The Baker and 
16mo. xi + 241 


BIGNELL. New York: 
Taylor Company. 
pages. 

Mrs. Bignell’s text, given in the ‘ Fore- 
ward,’ reads: “In writing the following 
sketches, I have had in mind all to whom 
such simple thoughts and quiet experiences 
might appeal,” and she has assuredly been 
more than usually successful in imbuing 
the written page with the spirit of out-of- 
doors. Her birds are alive and in their 
haunts as a part of the nature with which 
she evidently has such keen and tender 
sympathy. Not only should this book fulfil 
its author’s dearest hope of carrying “ rest- 
ful little messages” to “ some one in sick- 
room or city pent,” but it should also bear 
a message to those whose eyes are closed to 
the beauty and interest in the common every- 
day things about us.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aux.—The April ‘ Auk’ contains 
a number of readable articles both popular 
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and scientific. One of the most noteworthy 
is by W. H. Fisher, on ‘ Preserving Equi- 
librium by the Use of One Wing.’ An 
accompanying half-tone shows a House 
Finch balancing on a window - sill, and, 
although independent action of each wing 
in flight has long been more than suspected, 
it has remained for the camera, quicker far 
than the human eye, to record the actual use 
of one wing. Among the longer articles are 
two annotated lists, one by M. L. Ray, on 
the land birds of Lake Valley, California, 
the other by R. E. Snodgrass, on those of 
Central Washington; while J. L. Bonhote 
writes on ‘Bird Migration at some of 
the Bahama Light-houses.’ It may be 
said, in passing, that such photographs of 
scenery as accompany Mr. Ray’s list are 
much to be commended. They are, in a 
way, far more instructive than merely views 
of nests or eggs taken at such short range 
that no idea of the surrounding country can 
be gained. 

John N. Clark, recently deceased, takes 
up ‘The Domestic Affairs of Bob-white,’ 
and in his pleasant style tells us of a male 
bird that assumed all the responsibilities of 
incubation and subsequent ‘ nursery duties,’ 
whilst his mate, apparently, was leading 
about an earlier brood. The food, rather 
than the ‘Food Habits of some West In- 
dian Birds,’ is discussed by B. T. Bow- 
dish; H. W. Henshaw writes on the 
‘Occurrence of the Emperor Goose in 
Hawaii,’ and the systematist may feast 
upon ‘A Review of the Genus Catherpes,’ 
by H. C. Oberholser. In the department 
of General Notes we are glad to learn that 
the supposed bill of a Tern found in an 
ancient shell-heap proved to be a spine of 
the dogfish, and commend Dr. Townsend 
for his conservatism. Prospective contrib- 
utors to the pages of the ‘Auk’ will do 
well to read on p. 234 ‘ Some Suggestions,’ 
lest they feel aggrieved if their MSS. are 
returned to them.—J. D., Jr. 


Witson Butietin.—No. 42 of ‘ Wilson 
Bulletin’ is the initial number of Volume 
X, and contains much of interest. The 
progressive advancement of the Bulletin 
shows that the management is wide awake 
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and ready to make any change in detail 
that may improve its appearance or add to 
the value of the contents. The editor 
states that the chapter, by unanimous con- 
sent, will be reorganized under the name 
of the Wilson Ornithological Club. As 
heretofore, it will remain a corresponding 
organization, but may at any time hold 
annua! meetings when such a course seems 
feasible. The principal function of the 
Club will continue to be the study of the 
life-histories of birds, but members have 
very wisely decided to use specimens when- 
ever such a course would add to the value 
of their investigations. They expect to 
exert all their influence toward a sane 
policy of protection everywhere and at all 
times. This expression of policy is com- 
mendable, as it tends to show that the 
Club is composed of material that will not 
tolerate the prostitution of ornithological 
science by maudlin sentimentality. 

The following are the titles of the leading 
papers: ‘ Notes on the Leucostictes,’ P. M. 
Silloway; ‘The Best Place of All,’ 
Rebecca M. Leete (this article describes 
a favorite resort for bird observations near 
her home); ‘ The Motacillidez of Germany,’ 
W. F. Henninger; ‘The Yellow-throated 
Vireo,’ J. Warren Jacobs; ‘ Notes on the 
Winter Birds of Wayne county, Mich.,’ 
B. H. Swales; ‘ A Few Additional Notes on 
the Flicker,’ F. L. Burns; ‘ The New Year’s 
Day Bird Census,’ Lynds Jones. Alex. W. 
Blain, Jr., desires information of any sort 
concerning the Great Blue Heron, and 
Lynds Jones wants the same character of 
material on the Mourning Dove. This 
data is to be used in the preparation of 
bulletins. —A. K. F. 


Book News 


The Superintendent of Public Education 
of the State of Wisconsin issues, as usual, 
an elaborate Arbor and Bird Day Annual. 

Leaflet No. 30 of the Home Nature- 
Study Course, of the College of Agriculture, 
of Cornell University, is in part devoted 


to the Woodpeckers. It is edited by Mrs. 
Anna Botsford Comstock, and illustrated 
by figures of the Downy Woodpecker and 
the Yellow-bellied Sapsucker by Fuertes. 


Editorials 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 


Durinc May, June and July the editor 
expects to be a-field. At times he hopes 


to be beyond the reach of mails, and cor- 
respondents will therefore kindly pardon 


delayed answers to their communications. 

Dr. THompson’s study of the Terns of 
the Tortugas, with Dr. Mayer’s admirable 
photographs, is not only a valuable addi- 
tion to the life-history of the species treated, 
but it is an important contribution to the 
data of bird migration. 

Continued residence as naval surgeon in 
the Tortugas gave Dr. Thompson an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to learn the times of 
arrival and departure of these summer 
resident Terns, and to observe certain 
significant events evidently related to the 
times of their coming and going. 

He confirms the statement that the birds 
return to their breeding grounds each year 
at about the same time, and that all those 
of the same species arrive within a few 
days after the vanguard ; but adds, as new 
information, the fact that the day after the 
arrival of the earliest birds, nest-building 
is begun, and within a week eggs are laid. 

Here, then, with no climatic complica- 
tions, is an instance of migration to a regu- 
larly frequented breeding range, with the 
impelling cause so obviously a desire to 
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reach a place in which the young may be 
reared, that the nest-building is begun al- 
most as soon as the birds reach the breed- 
ing ground. The phenomena in the bird’s 
cycle of development, of which we have 
spoken in the papers on the nesting season, 
here succeed one another with such rapidity 
that the relation becomes more than usually 
apparent ; migration, mating, nest-build- 
ing and egg-laying all occurring within a 
period of little more than a week. 

No less interesting are Dr. Thompson’s 
records for the end of the nesting season. 
When the object for which the birds came 
is accomplished, and the young are able to 
fly, there is no lingering. The departure 
is as sudden as the arrival, and within a day 
or two the birds have gone ; scattering, 
doubtless, over the Caribbean and adjoin- 
ing waters wherever they find good fishing ; 
but in due time to receive an inward, 
physiological prompting, which will, at the 
proper season, carry them back to the nest- 
ing ground. 

ON ANOTHER page we print an agreement 
which has already been entered into by the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and a num- 
ber of Audubon Societies, while other Audu- 
bon Societies have it under consideration. 

From the practical point of view the terms 
of this agreement appear to be exceptionally 
favorable to the cause of bird protection. 
For the first time in the history of the mil- 
linery trade an opportunity is afforded to 
extend the protection now given American 
birds to many species of foreign birds, in- 
cluding Gulls, Terns, Grebes, Herons, 
Hummingbirds and song-birds; while the 
traffic in aigrettes, which sentiment has thus 
far not perceptibly affected, will cease. 

There is, it is true, a moral aspect to this 
question, and it is possible that some mem- 
bers of the Audubon Societies will refuse to 
endorse an agreement in which they are 
called upon to sanction, even passively, the 
trade in feathers. But they should also 
consider the moral responsibility of denying 
to foreign birds the protection, so far as 
their use in this country is concerned, which 
this agreement offers them. It seems to us 
that this proposition is deserving of a three 
years’ trial. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by Mrs. Mase. Oscoop Wricut (P 


ident of the Audubon Society of the State of 


Connecticut), Fairtield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


The Milliners Again 


There has always been a perfectly natural 
antagonism between the millinery trade and 
the State Audubon Societies. At the 
present time, however, it seems probable 
that a better understanding will be brought 
about by the broader-minded and more con- 
servative element in both bodies. 

The general feather trade, legally, if not 
ethically, was for so long a time legitimate 
that, like the slave trade, it could not be 
abolished without friction. There are those 
in the trade who would not hesitate to vio- 
late the law if possible, but there are others 
who honestly desire the protection of infor- 
mation, that they may continue their busi- 
ness in accordance with the new laws, and 
it is these that bird protectors should be 
willing to meet in a spirit of fairness. 

The agreement between the members of 
the Millinery Merchants’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York and the Audubon 
Society of the State of New York, printed 
below, is the initial step in this effort for 
mutual understanding, and we urge all ‘the 
state societies to give this agreement their 
serious consideration; the societies having 
concurred in it at the date of writing being 
New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

It is, of course, conceded that the most 
satisfactory way to kill the traffic in 
plumage would be to stop the demand; but 
next to this in importance comes the regu- 
lating of the supply in accordance with the 
well-digested laws now prevalent in many 
states; and we should not imperil our in- 
fluence as logical bird protectors, or boy- 
cott legitimate industry, by raising a hue and 
cry at the use of the feathers of food birds 
for millinery purposes. Our business is to 
make sure that only such feathers are 
marketed as the law allows, therefore 
sincere’ codperation on the part of the best 
class of feather traders can but be mutually 


advantageous, for they already recognize 
that any false step on the part of their less 
scrupulous associates will simply serve to 
their own disadvantage, by fanning the flame 
of the torch of public opinion, which, backed 
by legislative authority, is now well ablaze; 
thus, by working for themselves they codpe- 
rate with us.—M. O. W. 


Agreement Between the Members of the 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of New York and the Audubon 
Society of the State of New York. 


The members of the Millinery Merchants’ 
Protective Association hereby pledge them- 
selves as follows : 

To abstain from the importation, manu- 
tacture, purchase or sale of Gulls, Terns, 
Grebes, Humming-birds and song birds. 

To publish monthly in the Millinery 
Trade Review, a notice informing the mil- 


linery trade in general that it is illegal to 


buy, sell or deal in Gulls, Terns, Grebes, 
Humming-birds or song birds, and that no 
means will be spared to convict and punish 
all persons who continue to deal in the said 
prohibited birds. 

To notify the millinery trade by printed 
notices, as to what plumage can be legally 
used. 

To mail printed notices to all dealers in 
raw materials, importers and manufacturers 
of fancy feathers, and the millinery trade in 
general, that all violations of the law will 
be reported to the proper authorities. 

IT 1S FURTHER AGREED on the part of the 
Millinery Merchants’ Protective Association, 
that on and after January 1, 1904, the im- 
portation, manufacture, purchase or sale of 
the plumage of Egrets or Herons, and of 
American Pelicans of any species, shall 
cease, and the said birds shall be added to 
the list of prohibited species mentioned 
above. 

IT IS UNDERSTOOD AND AGREED, that the 
restrictions referred to in this agreement as 
to Gulls, Terns, Grebes, Herons and Hum- 
ming-birds, shall apply to the said birds 
irrespective of the country in which they 
may have been killed or captured. 

The Audubon Society of New York 
State, on its part, hereby agrees as follows: 
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To endeavor to prevent all illegal inter- 
fcrence on the part of game wardens with 
the millinery trade; to refrain from aiding 
the passage of any legislation that has for 
its object restrictions against the importa- 
tion, manufacture or sale of fancy feathers 
obtained from domesticated fowls or of the 
plumage of foreign birds, other than those 
specifically mentioned above. 

IT Is AGREED by each of the parties that 
this contract shall remain in force for a 
period of three years from the date of its 
execution. 


To show how far-reaching the agreement 
between the members of the Millinery Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association of New 
York and the Audubon Society of the State 
of New York really is, it is only necessary 
to call attention to the following: 

While it was not made a part of the for- 
mal agreement, yet the members of the 
committee representing the Audubon So- 
ciety promised to identify any birds or 
plumage submitted by the milliners. 

The first specimen submitted proved to 
be an adult Cattle Heron (Bubulcus lucidus) 
in full breeding plumage; it will be one of 
the prohibited birds after January 1, 1904. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
quote the following from ‘ Bird Notes and 
News,’ the organ of the British Society for 
the Protection of Birds, the first number of 
which appeared April, 1903. 

“Killing Down the Buff-Backed Heron. 
In the last issue of the journal of the Khedi- 
vial Agricultural Society, attention is called, 
apparently none too soon, to the great 
diminution in the number of useful birds in 
the neighborhood of Cairo. The writer 
(Dr. Innes) tells of the ‘ almost total exter- 
mination’ of the Buff-backed Heron 
(Ardea bubulcus), which he calls the 
Cattle-egret, from its habit of attending 
cattle and relieving them of insect pests. 
Birds of this species follow the plow and 
pick up mole-crickets and larve. Captain 
Shelley says that they cause ‘ great havoc 
among the locusts and other insects’. 
They were so common in the past, and did 
so much good that many travelers con- 
founded them with the Sacred Ibis. Dr. 
Innes attributes the reduction in the num- 
bers of this useful species to ‘ so-called 
sportsmen, who kill-for the sake of killing’ .” 
—Hy. S.—From the Field, Feb. 14, 1903. 
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Bird-Protection Abroad —II. South 
Australia 

No better evidence of the world-wide 
interest in bird-protection can be found 
than in the laws of the various British 
colonies. Even in far-distant Australia so 
much progress has been made in legislation 
of this kind that the ‘ Bird Protection Acts’ 
of some of the states compare favorably with 
those of any country in the world. In 
South Australia, the second in size of the 
Australian states, game-protection has re- 
ceived attention for thirty years or more, 
and at least four statutes relating to birds 
have been enacted; viz., the Game Act of 
1874, Act No. 337 of 1885, the Game Act 
of 1886, and the Birds’ Protection Act of 
1900. The last two will suffice for com- 
parison with the laws of our own country. 

Under the game act of 1886 all birds 
were divided into two categories: ‘Special 
game,’ including Pheasants, Partridges, 
Grouse, California Quail and White Swans; 
and ‘game,’ including other indigenous 
or imported birds. Special game was pro- 
tected from September 1 to April 1, and 
game, during close seasons, beginning on 
the first of June, July or August and ex- 
tending, in each Case, to December 1s, 
thus covering only the breeding season. 
Nine groups of birds were excepted from 
protection. These groups were Crows, 
Black Magpies, Wattle Birds, Silver Eyes, 
Yellow-crested Cockatoos, Rosella Paro- 
quets, Sparrows, Snipe and Cormorants. 
It is interesting to note that neither Hawks 
nor Owls, which are so frequently excepted 
in our laws and which at this time (1886) 
were being exterminated in some parts of 
the United States through bounty laws, were 
given the same protection as other birds in 
South Australia. The game act of 1886 pro- 
hibited purchase, sale and possession, as well 
as killing, and, like the law of New York, 
provided a double system of penalties for vio- 
lations of its provisions. The fines, not ex- 
ceeding £5 for each piece of special game, 
and £2 for each piece of game, were supple- 
mented by fixed amounts representing the 
value of the birds— £2 in the case of special 
game and 5 shillings in the case of ordinary 
game; so that the maximum penalties for a 
single bird might range from $11 to $35. 
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The Birds’ Protection Act of 1900 was 
a marked advance over the act of 1886, 
and in several respects bears a close resem- 
blance to our A. O. U. model law, espe- 
cially in grouping the birds under three 
‘schedules.’ Birds mentioned in the first 
schedule were protected throughout the 
year; those in the second schedule (corre- 
sponding to our game birds) were protected 
during certain close seasons, while those 
in the third schedule were excepted from 
protection.* In order to mention by name 
the various birds which were protected 
throughout the year and still avoid an un- 
duly long list, Gould’s ‘ Handbook to the 
Birds of Australia’ was adopted as the 
official guide, and the common name, ac- 
companied by the family designation and 
the inclusive species numbers used by 
Gould, were given in each case. It is 
interesting to notice that this list contains, 
among others, Owls, Ibises, Herons, Egrets, 
Sea Gulls and Terns of all species. Birds, 
native or imported, which were not men- 
tioned in the first or third schedules were 
included with game birds, and accorded a 


special close season extending from July 1 


to December 21. The excepted list in the 
act of 1886 was modified by omitting Black 
Magpies and Sparrows and adding Hawks, 
English House-Sparrows, English Starlings 
and English Chaffinches. Why the Snipe 
was excluded from protection is not evi- 
dent, but the fact that three of the other 
ten groups were introduced birds (two of 
which are now excluded by law from the 
United States) is a significant commentary 
on ill-advised efforts at acclimatization of 
foreign birds. Not only the English Sparrow 
and the Starling, but even the Chaffinch 
has increased so rapidly in South Australia 
as to become injurious and is regarded as 
unworthy of protection. 

Like the A. O. U. law, the Birds’ Pro- 
tection Act prohibits possession, sale and 
export of birds or eggs, provides for keeping 
birds in captivity and for collecting for 
scientific purposes under permits issued by 
the Commissioner of Crown Lands on the 
recommendation of the Director of the 
South Australian Museum. In some re- 


* Upon proclamation of the governor, any birds could 
be transferred from one schedule to another. 
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spects it goes even farther than our laws, 
for it prohibits sale or offering for sale 
** any skin or feather of any protected bird, 
or any article made therefrom, or in which 
the same shall be used,’’ and makes re- 
fusal, on the part of any person violating 
the law, to disclose his true name and 
address, punishable like other offences 
against the act. It also contains an inter- 
esting provision, to the effect that the 
governor may, by proclamation published 
in the ‘Government Gazette,’ ‘‘ make an 
order declaring that any portion of the 
Crown lands, or any public reserve, or the 
seashore or any part thereof, shall be a 
bird-protection district.’’ 

It is evident that laws like these could 
not have been passed unless there was a 
strong local sentiment in favor of bird- 
protection, and this is also shown by the 
fact that, upon the passage of the act of 
1900, large hand-bills, containing a list of 
the protected birds, were distributed, through 
the Minister of Education, to all the public 
schools, and, through the Commissioner of ~ 
Crown Lands, to all the post offices, police 
stations, institutes and district councils. 
This favorable public sentiment has been 
largely created through the efforts of the 
Society for the Protection of Birds and the 
South Australian Ornithological Associa- 
tion. The former, a branch of the English 
Society for the Protection of Birds, was 
founded in 1894, and in 1901 had a mem- 
bership of 1,033. Its headquarters are at 
Adelaide, and its secretary is Mrs. John 
Playford, ‘The Willows,’ Mitchan, Ade- 
laide, South Australia. It has issued seven 
annual reports showing the progress of its 
work. The South Australian Ornithological 
Association, while primarily devoted to 
advancing the interests of ornithology in 
general, also devotes attention to bird-pro- 
tection, and at the second annual meeting 
of the Australian Ornithologists’ Union, in 
November, 1902, took an active part in the 
effort to secure the enactment of more 
uniform bird laws throughout southern 
Australia. Nowhere in the southern hemi- 
sphere has more active interest been dis- 
played, and nowhere have more practical re- 
sults in bird-protection been accomplished, 
than in South Australia. —T. S. Pacmer. 
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With 75 full-page Colored Plates and numerous Illustrated with over 200 Drawings from Nature 
Text Drawings by Ernest Thompson - Seton. by the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. New 
1zmo. Cloth, $2.00, net; postage 18 cents Edition, with 12 pictures in Colors. 8vo. Cloth, 
additional. $1.75, net; postage 18 cents additional. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK 


NEW BIRD anp NATURE BOOKS 


BIRDS OF LAKESIDE — PRAIRIE. By Epwarp B. Ciark. With 16 illus- 
trations in color. Price, 
“Mr. Clark has found an + variety of birds and is a mighty hunter—with the opera glass.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
THE JINGLE BOOK OF BIRDS. By Epwarp B. Crark. 16 colored plates. 
Price, 60 cents. 
“The * Jingle Book of Birds’ is a very pretty possession.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 
ABC BOOK OF BIRDS. For children large or small. By Mary CATHERINE JUDD. 
With nonsense rhymes for little ones and prosy sense for older ones. 26 colored 
plates. Price, $1.00. Miss Judd in this has prepared a book that will be a delight to 
every child and will be intensely interesting to every adult lover of birds. 
“No better child's book can be found.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY. By ELizasetuH and JosEPH GRINNELL. 16 col- 
ored plates. Price, $1. 

“The book, from beginning to end, can be read with pleasure and profit by old and young alike, It isa 
fascinating piece of natural history."—Pasedena Daily News. 

WILD BIRDS IN CITY PARKS. By Herspert Evcene WALTER and Atice HALL 
Water. Chicago, 1902. Pocket Edition, 48 pages, paper, with chart showing 
Migration of Birds. Price, 25 cents. 

Every person who is interested in birds and visits city parks should have a copy 
of this handy little book. Professor Walter conceived the importance of the work 
while teaching nature in the North Division High School of Chicago. The object of 
this little book is to furnish those who may be interested in making the acquaintance 
of wild birds, with a simple letter of introduction to one hundred interesting birds. 
Complete descriptions are not given. The essential and striking characteristics that 
are readily noticed are mentioned. Following the notes on each bird the reader’s 
attention is called to the birds for which it might be mistaken. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


' : How to Protect Them and How to 
specially suit- 


able for use in ; Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or 
as supplementary By D. LANGE 
work. Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 
Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 
“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 


and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.”,—F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD eee _ "as thinks 


M Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 


English for beginners ...... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. 8vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘*An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 
4 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ........ 


‘© Attractive 
A" Ca 
interest- 
ing and heip- ; 
ful,and should ; 
4 
¢ 
ra 
¢ 
rd 
, 
’ 
? 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc 


be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.’’ 


—Science 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~ s5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON 6ssistea by HANS F. GADow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems; the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B | R D ~ By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
eee Clare College, Cambridge 
== CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully Itustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, Bv0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy 83 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- | Old Time Gardens 


terday | A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 


Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newly set forth by the author of “ Home 
in Very Trath and are Moreover Regarded Life in Colonial Days,” “Child Life in Co- 
as Emblems lonial Days,” “‘ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, met ; postage, 20 cts. Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.” — The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.''—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


‘ Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.’—BOSTON HERALD 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family iilustrated from photographs by the author, :2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


An entirely new and complete story by itself, but introducing characters already 
known to the readers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’’ and ‘‘Wabeno.”’ It is especially a 
book for dog lovers, illustrated from photographs of actual dogs and scenes. 


TOMMY -ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. iitustrates by ALBERT 


BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1 50 


“The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully ittustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. $1.50 

‘“‘A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit 

erature for children a vear ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 


a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—X. £. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small gato. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT’S Me ag Berne) are 
u 


Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 


Oliver Herford.’’— 7he Outlook. 


FLOWERS ANO FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. With illustrations from 
photographs by the author and Jj. HORACE McFARLAND. i2mo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 18 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN.  Eaitea by FRANK Mm. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOM?SON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents 


‘‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and_ inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other outdoor books. ""— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. Horace McFartano Company, Mt. Pucasant Pr-cs, Harriscuns, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPER WHITNEY. 20 Fully Illustrated Volumes 


Bound in Cloth, gilt. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 net per volume (postage 15 cts.) 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT and others. Illustrated by CARL 
RunGius. With maps by Dr. C. HART 
MERRIAM. 


SALMON AND TROUT 


By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS 
and C H. TOWNSEND. _Illustratec 


by A. B. Frost and others, 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S 
VAN DYKE. Illustrated by Louis 
AGAssiz FUERTEsS, A. B. Frost, J. O 
NuGENT and C, L. BULL. 


JUST READY: 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 


By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP 
and T.S. VAN DYKE. Illustrated by 
L. A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and 
i oe 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH 
AND OTHERS 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. 
Illustrated by MARTIN JUSTICE and 
CHARLEs F,. W. MIELATzZ. 


THE BIG GAME FISHES 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER. _Illus- 
trated by CHARLES F. W. MIELATz 
and others. 


TO BE ISSUED EARLY NEXT FALL: 


THE BISON, MUSK OX, SHEEP AND 
GOAT FAMILY 


THE BEAR FAMILY 
In preparation; 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist 

The Sporting Dog 

The American Race Horse, The Running 
Horse 

Trotting and Pacing 

Riding and Driving 

Baseball! and Footbal! 


to be issued wi 


COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 
GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 


ithin the next year and a half: 


Yachting, Smali- Boat Sailing and‘ 
Canoeing 

Rowing, Track Athietics and Swimming, 

Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Wrestling, 
Racquets, Squash, Court Tennis 

Skating, Hockey, Ice Yachting, Coast- 
ing, Skate Sailing 


THE AUTHORS of the volumes named include only men whose reputations are national as authorities 


on the sports of which they write. Mr. 
elk and antelope, 
cific Coast varieties by T. 
water-fowl of the same region ; 


S. VAN DyKE, 


aided by D. O. Exxior and A. |. 
who in other volumes writes of the upland game and the 
EpwIn SANDys treats also on upland game, L. C. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT opens the series with papers on deer, 


STONE, supplemented with an account of Pa- 


SANFORD and 


L. B. BisHop of water-fow!, while the volumes on different kinds of fishing are contributed by such 


well-known writers on the sport 
HENSHALL, 


describes the big game fishes. 


as DEAN SaGe, C 
who contributes the volume on Bass, Pike, Perch, etc., and CHARLES F. HOLDER, who 


. H. TOWNSEND, Ws. C. HARRIS, JAMES A. 


THE ARTISTS are of equally high rank, each as a specialist in the illustration | the subject treated, 


including (arl Rungius for drawings of animals; 
B. Frost, C. 
the new volume on the big game fish will contain eight plates in color by C. F. W 


others, in the volumes on birds; H. 
books on fishing ; 
Mielatz. 

THE SET will be at once the most adequate, 
ever issued ; 
delights of rifle, rod or gun. 


Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. 


Frost, C. L. Bull and 


F. W. Mielatz, Martin Justice and others, in the 


authoritative and comprehensive series on American sport 
it will be an incomparably valuable part of the Library of every man who knows the 


Each bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, gilt tops, $2.00 n t (postage 1 5cts.) 


For a full descriptive circular of the Library, with particulars as to 


special terms to subscribers to the set, 


address the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 


